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NEW ASSISTANT EDITOR FOR THE NEWSLETTER 


The NEWSLETTER has now completed eight years of publication, and, except for the book reviews, 
during this entire period the editor has continued to gather and prepare the material for each issue. The 
Supplements have been part of the NEWSLETTER for the past six years during which 36 Supplements have 
appeared, all of them solicited in one way or another by the editor. Now, by reason of additional duties at 
Fordham, it has become essential for the editor to be given some assistance in the preparation of the NEWS- 
LETTER. This matter was discussed at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the ACPA last summer, 
and with the approval of the Board a new assistant editor joins the staff of the NEWSLETTER with this first 
issue of Volume IX. Since the editor is in New York, it was evident that the assistant editor would also have 
to be drawn from the same. general area, in order that the two might work together. The new assistant edi- 
tor will be Dr. Anthony J. Summo of Manhattan College. Dr. Summo received his master's degree from 
Fordham in 1951 and his doctorate from Teachers College, Columbia, in 1958. 


Initially, the assistant editor will assume responsibility for two portions of the NEWSLETTER: the 
section containing news items about ACPA members, and the NEWSLETTER Supplements. It should be pos- 
sible to improve the section of the NEWSLETTER dealing with the news items: We should like to see them 
broader in coverage and more significant in content. If such an improved goal is to be attained, more items 
will have to be available for inclusion, and the items actually published will need to be selected according to 
more rigid standards than have previously prevailed. The NEWSLETTER Supplements require planning and 
sometimes considerable correspondence. Both portions of the NEWSLETTER stand to benefit from the inde- 
pendent thought and attention which the assistant editor will be able to bring to them. News items will con- 
tinue to be solicited through the regional representatives of the NEWSLETTER, but items can be sent direct- 
ly to the editors if such is more convenient. The editor will continue to assume over-all supervision of and 
responsibility for the material which appears in the NEWSLETTER. We welcome Dr. Summo to his new 
post, and we thank him for his willingness to devote this amount of time to the work of the Association. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE, FOR ACPA MEMBERS 


_ Almost from the start of the NEWSLETTER efforts have been made to acquaint ACPA members with 
placement opportunities in psychology. Institutions and Agencies seeking to employ psychologists were en- 
couraged to prepare a notice of such opportunities which was then published in the NEWSLETTER. Even such 
restricted and spontaneous notices have frequently succeeded in bringing applicants and employers together 
in a helpful way, and it is now proposed to expand this hitherto limited service. 


Arrangements have been made to provide a full-scale placement service for ACPA members. Dr. 
Paul Centi, of the Office of Psychological Services at Fordham University, has volunteered to serve as the 
coordinator of this service. Any employer may request assistance in finding suitable applicants for available 
‘positions. Only job applicants, however, who are ACPA members may make application for placement. The 
following are the procedures to be followed by those who wish to avail themselves of this service: 


a 
Prospective employers who are looking for psychologists on a full or part-time basis should write to 
‘Dr. Centi giving the full particulars on the opportunities available. Description of the available position 

Should include the following: title of position; sex of applicant; age requirements; salary; education desired; 


ENON 


ACPA NEWSLETTER experience desired; certification and other special requirements; 
description of responsibilities and duties; location; and beginning 
Bimonthly publication of the American date. 


Catholic Psychological Association | 
sid A description of the available position will normally be printed 
Editor: Rev..William C. Bier, S.J. in the ACPA NEWSLETTER, unless the prospective employer re- — 
Fordham University quests non-publication. The description as published, however, 
New York 58, N. Y. will not contain information which will identify the prospective em- 
ployer. 
Assistant Editor: 
Dr. Anthony J. Summo 
Manhattan College 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Prospective employees. Members of the ACPA who are seek- 
ing positions should forward to Dr. Centi a personal resume cover- 
ing qualifications and background and indicating the type of position 
desired. Specifically, the resume should contain the following: 
name and address; age and marital status; type of position desired; 
location desired; minimum salary considered; educational back- 
ground, including schools attended, dates in attendance, degree re- 
ceived, academic honors or awards received; pertinent experience, 
including job titles, periods of employment, employers, descrip- 
tions of duties and responsibilities; professional associations and 
affiliations; publications; other professional activities; special com- 
pétencies; and date of availability. 


Book Review Editor: 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick 
College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Subscription price for non-members: 
$1.00 a year 


On the basis of the information contained in the resume, Dr. Centi will determine the applicants who 
may be interested in and are qualified for the positions available. These applicants will then be notified of 
the specific positions. No resume will be forwarded to prospective employers by Dr. Centi, and all corres- 
pondence between applicants or prospective employers and Dr. Centi will be kept confidential. Prospective 
employers and applicants should write to: 

Dr. Paul Centi 

Office of Psychological Services 
Fordham University 

302 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 


The Board of Directors discussed the establishment of a placement service for ACPA members at 
their Washington meeting of last summer. The Board members felt that this effort would be mutually bene- 
ficial to Catholic employers and to ACPA members, and they approved the substance of the plan here an- 
nounced. Dr. Centi will be prepared to function as placement director as soon as notice of the new arrange- 
ment is made through the pages of the NEWSLETTER. It might be well to note that Dr. Centi is located at 
the downtown branch of Fordham University, and not on the campus. The placement opportunities which are 
listed below will be the last published in this form in the NEWSLETTER, since hereafter the new placement 
service will be functioning, and the descriptions of available positions will follow the form indicated above. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Instructor in Psychology. Ph.D. or M.A., teaching primarily in the Evening Division; general psy- 
chology and upper division courses. Opportunity to continue graduate studies at local Universities. Salary 
by arrangement. Contact; Rev. Richard P. Vaughan, S.J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco IT, 
Calif....Instructor in Psychology. Ph.D., male preferred; begin September, 1959. Salary adjusted to quali. 
fications and experience. Contact: Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 


= 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. Rev. Charles A. Curran was the summary speaker at the fall 
meeting of the Chicago Society of Catholic Psychologists on the topic ''Group Guidance in the Upper Grades", 


held at DePaul University on December 13..... Rev. dames H. Van der Veldt, O.F.M., retired from his 
position on the faculty of the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry at Catholic University..... Rev. 


Carrol Tageson, O.F.M., Rev. Martin Freihage, O.F.M., Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., Sister M. 
“Camille, O.S.F., and the late Rev. Alan Glynn, O.F.M. presented papers at the Franciscan Educational 
Conference given at Viterbo College on November 28 and 29 on the theme, "The Mind of Modern Man." _ 
Father Glynn's paper was read by Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M...... Dr. Genevieve Hunter of Fordham 
University, and Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, addressed the N.C.E.A. 
Superintendents of Schools on November 6 on the topic 'Developing Guidance Services in Catholic Schools".... 
Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. of Fordham University and Rev. Noel Mailloux, O.P. of the University of Mont- 
real participated in the Arden House Conference on "Religion in the Developing Personality", December 5, 
6 and 7 at Harriman, New York. The conference was sponsored by the Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health and supported by the Josiah Macey, Jr. Foundation..... Brother F. Vincent Grimes, F.S.C., Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology at LaSalle College, addressed the Rutgers University Newman Club on 
the topic "Psychology and Catholicism" at their November meeting..... Dr. Thomas N. McCarthy of LaSalle 
College addressed the Philadelphia branch of the Academy of Religion and Mental Health on 'Personality 
Change and Religious Training."" Dr. McCarthy has also been appointed to the Advisory Board of the School 
of Nursing of St. Joseph's Hospital in Philadelphia..... Rev. Alphonse Cuk is now located at St. Vincent's 
College in Latrobe, Pennsylvania....Frank H. Dickson has resigned his position at the State Training 
School at Eldora, Iowa, to assume the post of psychologist with the Probation Department of Sacramento 
County, Calif..... Dr. Fabian L. Rouke gave a paper on "Some Psychological Origins of Homosexuality" at 
a forum on Honosexuality, held at Manhattan College on December 6th, and jointly sponsored by the Institute 
for Forensic Research of Manhattan College and the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Higgins, Lois L. and Fitzpatrick, Edward A. CRIMINOLOGY AND CRIME PREVENTION. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1958. Pp. xii+ 471. $8.50. 


In the authors' preface they state: "Criminology The best sections of the book are those which are 
and Crime Prevention is intended for the college expository or historical. Here the authors achieve a 


student seeking to understand realistically the world | concise but full synposis of necessary information. 

he is living in; for the police official who wishes to {Although still good, the book is not quite so strong 
understand in its broad social aspects the new pro- | when it moves into the field of interpretation and caus- 
fession of which he is a part; for the citizen who ation, perhaps because such concise clear-cut treat- 
wants to make the world a little better for his having | ment is prevented by the nature of the material itself. 
been here; and for the parents who also wish to make }In this area there are some places where arguments or 


the community a better place for their children to conclusions are stated in a somewhat over simplified 
grow and develop into a fuller realization of their manner, but the general tone of the book consistently 
hun.an potentialities." emphasizes the complexities of crime causation. 
This is a rather ambitious undertaking but the The organization of the text is logical and should 
_ authors come remarkably close to reaching their make for good teaching. At the end of each chapter 
_ goal. The book is a veritable mine of information, | there is a summary presented in the form of "Main 
not only embracing the usual types and sources of Propositions."' Questions and problems for discussion 
i knowledge, but also including areas which are close- {are also included at the end of each chapter, as are 
ly related and meaningful, but not often found in pertinent bibliographic references. There are two ap- 


texts in the field. pendices. The first is a compilation of general 
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bibliographies, sources of current information and 
pertinent congressional committee reports. The 


second reproduces codes of ethics adopted by tele- 


vision and radio production groups and by comic 
book publishers. 


Manhattan College 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Fabian L. Rouke 


McClelland, David C., Baldwin, Alfred L., Bionfenbrenner, Urie, and Strodtbeck, Fred L. TALENT 


AND SOCIETY. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1958. 


This book constitutes the report of a group of 
sociologists and psychologists commissioned by the 
Markle Foundation to investigate the nature, de- 
velopment, and identification of talent. Departing 
from the usual concern with cognitive aspects of 
talent and academic achievement, the Committee 
chose to concentrate on non-academic achievement, 
on non-cognitive aspects of talented behavior, and 
on the sources of these characteristics. 


McClelland has contributed three of the six 
chapters into which the book is divided. In Chap- 
ter I he has presented the Committee's thinking re- 
garding the important issues in talent identifica- 
tion and the objectives the Committee set for it- 
self. Chapter III is an empirical contribution from 
McClelland and Kaltenbach that is concerned with 
the objective correlates of perceived success in 
three small communities, The conclusion of the 
investigators was that service to the community 
was the most important single factor associated 
with perceived success, although occupational 
mobility, income, education, and occupational 
level also were of some importance. 


_McClelland's final contribution in Chapter VI 
in which he summarizes and integrates the find- 
ings of the entire Committee, draws several 
practical implications from the results, and spec- 
ifles the kind of research that needs to be done in 
talent identification. 


Chapter II presents a research project of 
Bronfenbrenner, Harding, and Gallwey in which 
they have shown that empathy is not a unidimen- 
sional factor but that it involves two factors. One 
they have called interpersonal sensitivity; the 
second, sensitivity to the generalized other. 


The remaining two chapters, because they 
deal specifically with achievement as related to 
religious values (Chapter IV) and with the nature 
of ability (Chapter V), touch upon issues that are 
particularly germane to the Catholic psychologist. 


Pp. viit275. $3.75. 


Strodtbeck investigated the relationship of values 
and family interaction to upward status mobility, 


using as his sample second and third generation Jews © 
and Southern Italian Catholics presently living in New 


Haven. 


This research constitutes the subject matter © 


of Chapter IV. On the assumption that achievement in 


America necessitates acceptance of the Protestant 


ethic that man can control his own destiny by mastery 


of the material world, Strodtbeck hypothesized that 


immigrants whose religious and familial values were 


consistent with this ethic would achieve greater suc- 


cess, i.e., upward status mobility. 


Strodtbeck's interpretation of published studies 


concerning the European cultures from which the two — 


groups originally came is that the Southern Italian in- 
terpretation of Catholicism places great emphasis on 


destino, an omnipresent power arbitrarily meting out — 


punishments and rewards, and on "unquestioned obe- 
dience to arbitrary prescriptions for the sake of arbi- 


trary reward." Further, the Southern Italian stresses 


strong ties to the immediate family. Contrariwise, 


the Jewish culture and family background in stressing 
education and allegiance to a larger community than to 
family, is consonant with the Protestant ethic neces- 


sary to success in America. This difference in re- 
ligious and.familial values, according to the investi- 


gator, has resulted in greater upward status mobility — 


on the part of the Jew in America. Additionally, 


Strodtbeck found that the factor of power relationships 


in the family is related to success. The greater the 
power exerted by the father, the less likely was the 
son to achieve. While a balance of power between 
mother and father was found to be associated with 
over-achieving on the part of the son for both Jews 
and Italians, the Italian father more typically was 
found to retain greater power than the Jewish father, 
thus contributing to group differences in status mo- 
bility favoring Jews. 


’ Strodtbeck is careful to point out that he is deal- 
ing with the Southern Italian interpretation of Ca- 
tholicism, and the data presented do not allow for 


broader generalization than this. Furthermore, since 


primary data about the European culture are not 
presented, the reader cannot directly determine 
the validity of the religious values that are attrib- 
uted to either the Southern Italian or the Jew. In 
any case, the conclusion that religious values are 
related to status mobility in a causative way is 
worthy of further research for American Catholics 
as a group, 


In Chapter V Baldwin has suggested that ability 
be viewed as a dispositional construct. Using 
Hullian behavior theory as the theoretical model, he 
compares ability to the concept of drive and to that 
of habit strength. Further, he has distinguished 
three types of adaptive behavior, adaptiveness being 
the hallmark of ability: cognitively guided, directly 
guided, and unguided behavior. Baldwin explicitly 
recognizes a relationship between voluntary action 
and cognitive guidance; but he emphasizes that 
voluntary action need not necessitate free will. In 


te 


_ fact, what the author has done is to define voluntary 


acts in terms of their relationship to a goal and to 
other acts. He has simply ignored the source of the 
voluntary act. While not actually denying free will, he 
rejects being labeled an indeterminist. Unless this 
reviewer has misconstrued the author's reasoning, the 
entire theoretical framework on which his ability con- 
struct rests would crumble without a free agent to act 
adaptively. 


While the multiple authorship of this book has re- 
sulted in an extremely uneven style, the level of 
sophistication in attacking theoretical and method- 
ological problems is uniformly high. Additionally, 
the original contributions contained in it about talented 
behavior will recommend the book to all who are 
interested in talent, its development and identification. 


LaSalle College 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Thomas N. McCarthy 


Bruehl, Charles P. and Campbell, William E. PSYCHOLOGY. Villanova, Pa.: Villanova Press, 1957. 


Pp. vii +387. $5.50. 

This is a text written by two priests who are 
professors, I suspect, of philosophy, one at Over- 
brook Seminary and the other at Immaculata College 
in Philadelphia. The subtitle is "A Study of Man's 
Normal Mental Life."' In the Preface the authors 
make few claims: ''The text here offered attempts 
no display of erudition, it is not overburdened with 
bibliographical references and it eschews foot- 
notes; but it can claim to be reasonably abreast of 
modern research in the field." 


On page 58 after six introductory chapters, 
the authors outline the main body of their works 
as follows: Book I, The Activities of the Self 
(Empirical Psychology) Pp. 58-372; Book II, The 
Nature of the Self (Philosophical Psychology) 

Pp. 373-386. 


The book would appear from this structuring to 
be fundamentally an empirical text with a con- 
cluding philosophical chapter, supposedly giving 
an overall picture of man. The distinction the 
authors make between empirical and philosophical, 
which seems to limit the latter to the nature of the 
self, is a peculiar one and one which the authors 
themselves seem unable to follow in practice. What 
they really do from beginning to end is to combine 
the findings of traditional scholastic philosophy and 
empirical science into one running account. 


Unfortunately, when a synthesis like this is attempted, 
the tendency is to select those aspects of contemporary 
thought about man most closely related to the tradi- 
tional philosophical treatment. Hence there is a great 
deal of material on the senses, attention, emotion, 
will, etc. It reminds one more of earlier treatments 
on conscious states, than of a contemporary text in 
general psychology. The authors incline to older psy- 
chologists and to those who have attempted general- 
izations or overviews about man such as the depth 
psychiatrists. There is nothing or next to nothing in 
the book on individual differences, personality struc- 
ture, motivational studies, genetic psychology, social 
psychology, to mention a few areas. The authors do 
discuss in a special chapter the distinction between 
philosophical and empirical psychology showing the 
methods of each. They admit the value of empirical 
psychology but insist that it keep its place and one 
gets the feeling that it is something vaguely dangerous 
compared with the philosophical approach to man. 


This like some other texts in the field is a juxta- 
position rather than an integration of the findings of 
the diverse sciences of man. A result of this ap- 
proach is that many of the findings and conclusions 
are simply stated or described without a clear state- 


ment or any statement of the evidence on which they 
are based. It would be difficult for the student to 
separate those conclusions based on empirical 


evidence, from those which are the conclusions of purposes of seminaries. I personally am convinced 

philosophical demonstrations, or from others which that seminaries would have much to gain by the pres- 

are merely the tentative insights of clinicians or even ence of at least one trained empirical psychologist 

of the authors themselves. The text tends to be dog- on their staffs. Also well planned courses in modern 

matic as a result. This is a very unfortunate result psychology could help the young priest-to-be im- 

because one of the outcomes of a college education. measurably in understanding himself and in approach- 

should be a somewhat clarified perspective on the ing his work more effectively. This kind of a text 

means by which man gains his various scientific will not achieve that end. 

knowledges and an ability to classify one's knowledge 

according to its source. This means that a text The style is very pleasant and it is very easy to 

should include evidence for any stand it takes either understand what the authors are saying. The content 

in an explicit treatment or through bibliographical is clearly organized with a short outline at the be- 

references. ginning of each chapter. There are a number of 

drawings having to do with the anatomic and physi- 

This is not the place to evaluate the philosophi- ological basis of behavior. The pages are spacious 

cal content of the book. However the volume is no and uncrowded. 

substitute for a good text on empirical psychology 

as such, of which there are a number on the market. Maryknoll Seminary Paul F. WArcy, M.M. 

It has been suggested that this book might suit the Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


Woodworth, RobertS. DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR. New York: Holt, 1958. Pp. x +403. $5.00. 


The book, Dynamic Psychology, by Woodworth 30 pages of references to the journals ranging from 
was published in 1918, and has become one of the an article published by Woodworth himself in 1899 up 
classics in experimental psychology. The same to the latest articles appearing in 1957. Sixty years 
author, forty years later, assures us that his new- of concentration on motivation, perception, and 
est work, Dynamics of Behavior, is far from a re- learning have given the author a wealth of informa- 
vision of the earlier work; but he adds that the new tion, a sureness of judgment, and a clear right to the 
book does preserve the same fundamental point of title "expert." 


view as found in Dynamic Psychology. 
Some of the following ideas, stressed by Wood- 


Anyone familiar with the work of Woodworth, worth will be most acceptable to the majority of Ca- 
knows that he is rigidly scientific, theoretically tholic psychologists. In treating motivation, for in- 
eclectic, middle of the road, and a firm believer stance, the author presents a strong defense of his 
in the use of all scientific techniques available in 'Behavior-Primacy Theory, '' as opposed to the more 
the study of the behavior of man and animal. He mechanistic, 'Need-Primacy Theories" of Freud, 
feels his only opponents are those psychologists Hull, and others. Woodworth's approach to motiva- 
who are too narrowly restrictive in the methods tion, which is quite similar to Goldstein's, "Holistic 
they allow for behavioral study. Theory, '' and not far removed from the fine theory 

proposed by Arnold and Gasson, is essentially im- 

The present work is called Dynamics of Be- portant for Catholic psychologists interested in moti- 
havior because the older title, Dynamic Psychology, vation and personality. 
has been restricted by usage to mean the study of 
motivation alone, especially unconscious motiva- When speaking of perception, the author uses 
tion. Three main topics are treated in this book: the phrase, "the objectivity of perceptions..." (page 
motivation, perception, and learning. Each topic 163); and stresses the fact that the majority of our 
is presented theoretically and experimentally. Com- movements are responses to the objective meaning 
mon theories are explained with ample references of the stimuli. His treatment of "meaning" and the 
to the literature; and the pertinent experiments translation of cues are a great advance over the more 
are outlined in a clear and interesting manner, simplified theories of perception. 

The review of the literature, which alone The last four chapters of the book dealing with 


would make the book worthwhile, contains almost the various types of learning, contain pointed 


criticism of many over-simplified learning the- 
ories; and give a clear presentation of Woodworth's 
"Question and Answer Theory." Perhaps no Ca- 
tholic psychologist will be entirely satisfied with 
the author's ideas on motivation, perception, and 
learning; but his ideas are certainly worthy of close 
study. If we are disappointed with Woodworth's 
treatment of concept learning, and disagree with 
his notion of teleology and cause and effect in volun- 
tary action, these are small points in a book that 


makes a great contribution to the field of psychology. 


The book can be used as a supplement to Wood- 
worth and Schlosberg's Experimental Psychology, 
Revised Edition, 1954, and would be suitable for 
upper division undergraduate and graduate courses in 
General Psychology. For Catholic psychologists it is 
a must. 

John R. McCall, S. J. 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Thorpe, Louis P. and Schmuller, Allen M. PERSONALITY: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH. 
Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1958. Pp. iv+368. $5.50. 


This text has been written for college and uni- 
versity courses in the area of personality. The 
rationale for the present work is a patterned eclec- 
ticism, defined by the author as "the interlocking in 
an integrated way of that which is considered best 
in competing systems.'' The measure of what is 
best, evidently, is the objective and quantitative ap- 
proach of the scientific method. Thorpe and 
Schmuller caution the reader, however, that sci- 
ence cannot supply absolute answers to questions 
relating to personality. To the Catholic, this is a 
welcome recognition of a hierarchy of values. How- 
ever, no hint is given as to where such absolutes 
may be found, and one is left with the impression 
that the authors are uncomfortably and perhaps 
suitably insecure with even the most rigorous sci- 
entific treatment of data in this area. 


The contents of the book are divided into three 
main parts including the foundations, the determin- 
ants, and the approaches of the study of personality. 


Much relevant evidence based on present research 
augments the treatment of the topics. Furthermore, 
a fairly good bibliography is presented at the end of 
each of the thirteen chapters. Finally, greater 
emphasis has been given to the social aspects of per- 
sonality formation, which comprises about a third 

of this volume, than is usually found in books of this 
type. 


As an introductory college text then, this book 
has much to recommend it. It provides a well- 
organized and concise approach to the study of so 
vast a subject as personality. While some of the 
topics are necessarily abbreviated in a book of this 
size, nevertheless, the main issues are adequately 
presented to facilitate the understanding of students, 
for whom this text was written. Happily, the style 
makes easy reading. 


Assumption University Robert C. Fehr, C. S. B. 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


Sheehy, Sister M. Maurice and Harmon, Francis L. PSYCHOLOGY FOR NURSES. Milwaukee: Bruce, 


1958. Pp. viii+ 246. $3.50. 


Psychology for Nurses is a rewritten and ex- 


and Sheehy. The new volume is superior to its 
predecessor in coverage and emphasis. The 
authors consider the chapter on the nature of man 
the most significant addition to the original test. 
Other noteworthy changes include a more compre- 
hensive chapter on learning and two new chapters, 
one on motivation and another on individual dif- 
ferences. 


The major emphasis throughout the book is 


on the practical use which a nurse might make of the 
basic facts and principles of scientific psychology. 
The particular value of the text is, in this reviewer's 
opinion, its brisk style and, despite its brevity, its 
adequate coverage of the major topics which consti- 
tute an introductory course. One is tempted occasion- 
ally to remonstrate that the authors have oversimpli- 
fied some issues, e.g., personality. In view of the 
fact that nurses meet Freudian tenets and terminology 
in other courses, one might reasonably expect more 


than a passing reference to them in a text of this kind. 


Pertinent readings are suggested at the end of 


=~ 8 — 
each of the nineteen chapters and the book includes College of Mount Saint Vincent Sr. Mary Gertrude 


a useful twenty page glossary. New York, N.Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1958. 


Bakan, David SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JEWISH MYSTICAL TRADITION. Princeton: Van Nostrand, 
1958. Pp. xix +326. $5.50. 


Goldbrunner, Josef. CURE OF MIND AND CURE OF SOUL. New York: Pantheon, 1958. Pp.°i27. 
$2 tal. 


Jenks, William F. (Ed.) DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC FACILITIES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN 
THE UNITED STATES (8rd ed.). Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Education Association, 
1958. Pp. 248. (paper back). 

Odenwald, Robert. YOUR CHILD'S WORLD. New York: Random House, 1958. Pp. viii + 211. $3.50. 


Shea, Daniel J. A HANDBOOK ON MENTAL ILLNESS FOR THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. New York: 
Vantage, 1958. Pp. 105. $2.95. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
An Organization of Professionally Qualified Catholic Psychologists Founded in 1948. 


President: Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael Executive Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S. J. 
President-Elect: Dr. Raymond J. McCall Treasurer: Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 


Additional Members of the Board of Directors: Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter, Dr. Alexander A. 
Schneiders, Sr. Mary Amatora, O.S.F., and Sr. Annette, C. S. J. 
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Supplement No. 37 January 1959 
CATHOLIC PSYCHIATRY IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND AS COMPARED WITH AUSTRALIA 


Eric Seal, M. D. 
Melbourne, Australia 


I was privileged early this year to make a 
brief trip by air around the world with the pur- 
pose of estimating the general position held by 
Catholic psychiatrists, particularly in the U. S. 
and U. K. I was interested to learn, at first 
hand, their views and teachings regarding analytic 
theory and practice, and their interpretation of 
the late Holy Father's address on the subject of 
psychotherapy. This paper summarizes these im- 
pressions gained from a very limited sampling 
over a regrettably short period. 


_ It may be of some interest to consider first 
the Australian scene. Australian psychiatrists 
have made little contribution to the general in- 
tellectual evolution of psychiatric thought, and 
Australian Catholics have made virtually none. 


Australia is a large continent with a popula- 
tion of about ten million. There are well 
staffed Universities with Medical Schools in 
each of the State capitals. There is no Catholic 
University, but there is a Catholic College in 
each of the major universities. Only in Sydney 
and Melbourne are there first class Medical 
Schools with postgraduate teaching in psychi- 
atry. There are approximately 30 Catholic 
psychiatrists throughout Australia, about half 
in the State Psychiatric Service and half in pri - 
vate practice. There is no Guild or Association 
such as in the U.S.A., although in the two major 
capitols, there is a flourishing Guild of St. Luke 
whose deliberations frequently include psychi- 
atric subjects. 


To my knowledge there are no Catholic psy- 
choanalysts, although there are one or two ana- 
lytically trained psychologists from Europe. 
There is no particular Catholic approach or 
orientation in psychiatry, and practically no 
literature as yet. As far as one can gather, 
views differ radically concerning the merits of 
depth psychiatry. There is a strong tendency, 
particularly in Melbourne, toward an analytic 
orientation. 


Undergraduate teaching on the whole is not good. 
Psychiatry is regarded by the average medical student 
as a Cinderella discipline, too vague and unpractical 
to be appealing to a rigidly trained scientific mind. 
There is a series of entertaining and diverting lec- 
tures and demonstrations, but there is little attempt 
to integrate psychiatry and general medicine. Psycho- 
somatic precepts are slowly gaining recognition, but 
the undergraduate's interest is mainly somatic, and 
the word psychodynamics means little to him. Only 
rarely does an undergraduate show any ambition to 
be a psychiatrist, and if so, he is usually regarded 
as a bit odd by his peers. 


Postgraduate psychiatric training is good, with 
strong psychodynamic bias. Unfortunately, there is 
no Catholic orientation. Post graduate teaching has 
been inclined to hold religion at arm's length, and to 
view with suspicion the intrusion of well disposed 
priests and ministers into the field of mental disorder. 
Unfortunately, most of the venturesome clerics have 
been lacking in formal psychological training, and 
have been guided by their own enthusiasm, honesty 
and intuition. They in turn have been viewed askance 
by many of their senior colleagues (who have been 
scandalized in the past by psychiatric pronouncements 
in courts and elsewhere), as collaborators with the 
devil. 


Happily, there has been recently a change of 
heart. Bishops, Seminary professors and confessors 
are coming to realize the value of depth psychology 
in their pastoral work, and psychiatrists have been 
more receptive (or less resistant) to pastoral col- 
laboration. One has the impression that psychiatrists 
regard Catholicism as another credd which, like others, 
may have something to offer, but is in other ways less 
assimilable because of its rigid framework of dogma. 


It was interesting to turn from this background 
to study the position of Catholic psychiatrists in the 
New and Old World. It was evident that there was a 
very different orientation in teaching and training on 
the other side of the Atlantic. In the U.S.A. - or at 
least New York and Washington - one found @ very 
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lively and stimulating atmosphere of Catholic 
thought. If it is true that the Guild of Catholic Psy- 
chiatrists is not fully representative of Catholic 
psychiatric opinion, it is nonetheless a well organ- 
ized and authoritative body which forms an excel- 
lent forum and meeting ground for psychiatrists 
and clergy. It has facilitated a close liaison be- 
tween the two, and a significant effect of this has 
been to heighten psychiatric prestige among Ca- 
tholics, and to allay suspicions of clergy and laity 
towards psychiatric practice. 


I was impressed even before leaving Australia 
with the vigorous upsurge of Catholic psychiatric 
literature in the U.S.A. In the field of depth psy- 
chology it is interesting to see the wide spectrum 
of opinion expressed by American authors. One 
was impressed by the freedom from prejudice and 
by the friendly tolerance that characterized most 
of them. The writer admits that he was rather 
surprised to find how far some eminent author- 
ities are prepared to travel with Freud (exclud- 
ing, of course, his anti-religious writings). It 
is far further than anyone has dared to go in 
Australia. I did form the impression that in some 
quarters the ranks had closed so firmly behind 
Freud that they were not open to other shades of 
psychiatric opinion, and to other forms of depth 
psychology. This seemed at variance with the 
words of the Holy Father addressed to the Con-~ 
gress of Histopathology in September, 1952. "It 
is in fact incorrect to say that the pansexual 
method of a certain school of psychoanalysis is 
an indispensable and integrating part of all psy- 
chotherapy which is serious and worthy of the 
name." 


In England (but not in Dublin), the validity of 
analytic concepts was subject to much greater 
criticism than in the U.S., not on grounds of in- 
compatibility with Religious teachings, but be- 
cause of pragmatic defects. An eminent Ca- 
tholic psychiatrist remarked: "I am prepared 
to admit that one can be a psychoanalyst and a 
Catholic; I am not prepared to admit that one 
can be a psychoanalyst and a scientist." It is 
felt if analysts resent this charge, the onus is 
upon them to prove their case, and indeed, the 
late Pope has issued a cordial challenge to do 
so. Addressing the Congress of Psychotherapy 


and Clinical Psychology, he said: "Scientific re- 
search is drawing our attention to a dynamism which 
rooted in the depths of the psychic being, would push 
man towards the infinite which is beyond him, not by 
making him know it, but through an ascending gravi- 
tation issuing directly from the ontological substra- 
tum... It pertains to the technique of your science 

to clarify questions of the existence, the structure — 
and the mode of action of this dynamism. If its out- 
come proves to be positive, it should not be declared 
irreconcilable with reason or faith." 


There is no organized body of Catholic psychi- 
atrists in the British Isles. As in Australia, indi- 
viduals communicate personally, and differ widely 
in their orientations. The Hippocratic tradition of 
apprenticeship in training is strong among the Engli 
and the teachings of the Masters are received with 
reverence by the students. American students seem 
less reverential, more individualistic and less dis- — 
ciplined. 
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The standard of teaching in England is high, but 
there is no specific Catholic approach. The writer 
had the feeling that there is more anti-Catholic feel- 
ing in England than in America, but he was assured 
that Religion is no bar to advancement, and that Ca- 
tholic psychiatrists stand or fall on their own merit. — 


There is greater effort in England than else- 
where to integrate psychiatry and general medicine. 
The English psychiatrist is first and foremost a 
physician; the American psychiatrist often im- 
presses as primarily a psychologist. The English 
do not rely as much as their American colleagues on 
group conferences, and their ancillary psychiatric 
services are not as highly organized or as richly en- 
dowed as in the states. 


hopes to see in his own country the attempt made 
to combine all that is best in Catholic psychiatry on 
either side of the Atlantic. The sober, critical, 
thorough training of the British and the enthusiasm, 
energy, organization, and enlightened approach of 
the Americans, And beyond all this, he hopes that 
Catholic psychiatry in Australia will not hesitate to 
affirm to all the special role it has to play in the 
Apostolate of the Church - to bring an increase not 
only of happiness but of grace in the souls of men. 
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Summing up all these impressions, the writer 


